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What Should We Do in the Berlin Situation? 


Announcer: 
_ Tonight, Town Meeting greets 
you from Stockton, California, fa- 
‘mous for its inland seaport, located 
just 88 nautical miles from the 
Golden Gate. Situated at the 
northern end of California’s rich 
San Joaquin Valley, Stockton is 
the seat of the fourth wealthiest 
agricultural county in the United 
States. It is the hub of Cali- 
fornia’s agricultural implement 
manfacturing company and the 
home of the College of the Pacific. 
We are guests tonight of the 
John Breuner Company, Town 
Meeting’s regular sponsor on Sta- 
tion KWG; Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Adult Division 
of Stockton College. 
' Last week, we took up one of 
fhe Nation’s most pressing domes- 
tic problems—Housing. This week, 
our attention shifts to the day’s 
most vital international topic and 
the role which the United States 
should play in it. 

Our question is, “What Should 
We Do in the Berlin Situation?” 


We seek the council of three emi- 
nent authorities on European af- 
fairs—Miss Erika Mann, author 
and war correspondent; Captain 
Harry Butcher, Naval Aide to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in World War 
If and Denis W. Brogan, Professor 
of Political Science at Cambridge 
University. 

Now to preside over our discus- 
sion in the absence of George V. 
Denny, Jr., is one of the outstand- 
ing newspaper men of the West, 
Mr. Manchester Boddy, publisher 
of the Los Angeles Daily News. 
Mr. Boddy. (Applause.) 


Moderator Boddy: 

Good evening. Through more 
than 14 years of Service in Town 
Meeting of the Air programs, 
George V. Denny, Jr., has given 
that word ‘“moderator’ a new 
meaning. Through his efforts, 
millions of Americans have been 
inspired to think and reason, to 
realize that there are sincere but 
conflicting schools of thought on 
every important issue that confronts 
our vast Nation. We will miss 


him tonight and, George, you may 
be sure, will miss the inspiration 
that radiates from this eager and 
typically American audience here in 
Stockton, California, where we are 
the guests tonight of the John 
Breuner Company, Town Meeting’s 
regular sponsor. on KWG; the 
Stockton Chamber of Commerce; 
and the Adult Division of the 
Stockton College. 

In a sense, the whole purpose of 
America’s Town Meeting is to help 
every citizen to become the moder- 
ator of his own thinking. That 
is particularly true tonight, because 
out question is, “What Shall We 
Do in the Berlin Situation?” 

If ever there was an issue that 
required clear thinking, sound 
judgment, and decisive action, we 
have it in that question. But our 
conclusions can be no better than 
the information upon which they 
are based, and so tonight, we are 
most fortunate in having as our 
speakers three outstanding experts. 

We will hear from Miss Erika 
Mann, who has lived many years 
in the heart of Europe and has 
served as wat correspondent and 
who enjoys a world-wide repu- 
tation as an authority on European 
history in the making. 

We will hear from Captain 
Harry C. Butcher, author of that 
best-seller, My Three Years With 
Eisenhower. Captain Butcher lived 
in the closest intimacy with the Su- 
preme Commander and saw many 
of the historic events in the making 


that produced the very situatios 
that we are to discuss here tonight 

Our third speaker will be Dr 
Denis W. Brogan, who is in thi 
United States now as visiting lec 
turer on political science at “a 
College, California. He is no 
on leave here from his post as pro 
fessor of political science at Cam 
bridge, and fortunately for us 
has the distinction of being one o 
the foremost authorities on thi 
history of the United States. | 

First, we will hear from th} 
author of School for Barbarian: 
The Lights Go Down, Escape Ti 
Light and The Other Germany 
from a woman who lived in Ger 


many in the days of the the 


Republic, and who was on the s 

as a war correspondent when Ge 
many fell in 1945—Miss Erik 
Mann. (Applause.) 


Miss Mann: 
As an American war corr 
spondent, I drove into Berlin oi 
July 3, 1945, the very day th 
Western Allies first entered thi 
German capital. It had not bee 
easy to get there. Countless de 
tours, stops, and formalities—a 
Russian enforced — served co 
tinually to remind us that 
were traveling through Sovie 
controlled territory, and _ tha 
while our right to be in Berli 
had been clearly established, | 
was different when it came t 
getting in and out of that ruine 
city. 
There did not then, and the 
' 


does not now, exist any written 


agreement authorizing us to pass 


: through the Soviet Zone on our 
_ way to or from Berlin. 


Now this is a very important 


_ fact and one which the Russians 


eer. + 


are certain to deem very im- 
portant. For all their alienating 
inaccessibility and their habitual 


disdain of the truth, the Russians 
_are not in the habit of breaking 


written treaties. 


Had our diplo- 
mats and top-ranking specialists 
but remembered that a person’s 
tight to be at a certain place 


doesn’t mean a thing unless that 
includes his right to get there, 


the present crisis would scarcely 


have arisen. 


But why, you may ask, if the 
Russians might have blockaded 


Berlin from the outset, did they 
wait until now? 


Here’s why. Until recently, we 
had a vety good reason for being 


‘in Berlin. As long as both the 


& 


BRussians and the western powers 


_held on to the concept of one 
Germany, governed by the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, we were 
obviously entitled to be in Berlin, 
and any Russian move to deny us 


‘road and rail access to the city 


would have been utterly unjusti- 
fiable in a Shylock-like sort of 


Way. 


| 


) | 


| 


This picture changed radically 


‘the moment we declared our in- 
tention to establish an independent 
'-western German state with Frank- 


fort as its capital. By so doing, we 
served official notice that we had 


ceased, even theoretically, to con- 
sider Germany an entity, that the 
four-power government had ceased 
to function, and that consequently, 
our presence in Berlin had ceased 
to make any sense whatever. 

Unfortunately, this last conclu- 
sion was never arrived at by our 
policy makers. If it had, we 
should have left Berlin then, car- 
rying our heads very high and 
without the loss of one penny’s 
worth of prestige. 

Instead, we stayed and waited 
for the Russians to take the in- 
evitable action, and once they had 
acted, once the blockade and the 
squeeze were on, departure was 
out. We would not and could not 
yield to pressure but insisted that 
no Russian steps short of war 
would prompt us to quit. 

In Washington, the strongest 
measures were being pondered. 
Should we invade the Soviet Zone 
with armed convoys? Would full 
scale economic sanction against 
the Soviet Union do the trick? 

But then our recent contribu- 
tions to the economic recovery of 
the U.S.S.R. has been infinitesimal. 
If we stopped all deliveries, the 
dull-minded Russians might not 
even notice. 

To make matters worse, our 
European Allies failed to appreci- 
ate our proposed Berlin policy. 
They were frightened. War, they 
know better than we do, is some- 
thing unspeakably horrid and, 
much though any Marshall Plan 
countries is bound to like the face 


of America, nobody wants to risk 
wat just to save that face. 

Somewhat lonely for all their 
toughness, our policy makers 
eventually decided to negotiate 
rather than force the issue. The 
Berlin problem, we have discov- 
ered, is not an isolated one, but 
closely interrelated with all ques- 
tions pertaining to Germany and 
Europe as a whole. Unless general 
agreement can be reached with 
Russia on this entire conflict, any 
possible solution of the Berlin di- 
lemma would be temporary and 
insufficient. 

As we speak here tonight, the 
scope and essence of our present 
talks with the Soviets are still un- 
known, but only if these talks 
are being conducted in a spirit of 
give-and-take may worth-while re- 
sults be expected. 

If the Russians are to lift the 
blockade and sign an agreement 
consolidating our shaken Berlin 
position and authorizing us to use 
certain Soviet-controlled land cor- 
ridors on our way to and from the 
city, we shall have to give them 
something in exchange. 

Just what this something might 
consist of is hard to say. Most 
probably, the Russians would want 
us to abandon our plans for the 
establishment of the Western Ger- 
man State. Equally probably we 
would refuse to do so for this pro- 
jected state forms an important 
part of the American master plan 
for the economic and military co- 
ordination of Western Europe, 


and is considered indispensable t 
the success of the Marshall Plar 
Russia, of course, could simpl 
be offered a little money. Smal 
loans might be granted to Polan 
and Czechoslovakia and Easter: 
Europe might be promised 
modest share of the production o 
the Ruhr. But no matter how littl 
we may be prepared to pay, w 
shall have to pay something o 
get out of Berlin. ( Applause.) 


Moderator Boddy: 

Thank you, thank you, Mi: 
Mann. Now we shall have th 
valued opinions of the man wh 
lived with Supreme Command 
Dwight Eisenhower during th 
three crucial years that produce 
the Berlin situation, from the ma 
who, as naval aide to General Ei 
enhower, was in constant conta 
with many of the world leade: 
who shaped the policies that a1 
now on trial in the grim court ¢ 
public opinion. I give you Captai 
Harry C. Butcher. (Applause.) 


Captain Butcher: | 


Miss Mann is most personab 
and well versed in internation 
affairs, but I must disagree wit 
her when she says we are stayir 
in Berlin where we no longer ha 
any business. | 

Many of us will remember th 
six years ago this summer Russ 
was being pressed hard by Hitle: 
forces. Russia was being push« 
so hard that her Western Alli 
wete gravely concerned wheth 
she could hold out. The Sovi 


_ Government was crying for help. 
_ In those days, this prospective help 
was loudly demanded from Mos- 
cow and at home. They called it 
a second front, yet the Western 
Allies already were fighting on 
numerous fronts with land, sea, 
and air forces and not the least 
front was the home front. 

Both America and Britain were 
shipping all possible materiel to 
Russia. Indeed, Russia had the 
first priority. Need I mention 
more than the Murmansk Front. 

The North African operation 
was launched. After it was suc- 
cessfully under way, the enemy’s 
forces were further burdened and 
stretched; Russian resistance streng- 
thened and Russia fought back 
heroically. 

For every victory that Russia 
earned, as at Stalingrad, we cheer- 
ed. As the months passed, we 
cheered from Italy, from England, 
from France, and, finally, from 
Germany. 

Occasionally there were messages 
from Moscow to General Eisen- 
hower—messages of cheer—Sta- 
lin’s cheers echoing with ours. This 
wartime camaraderie with the Rus- 
_sians reached its height in thou- 
sands of toasts drunk by the vic- 
torious forces. 

This wartime friendship was not 
long to last. Unfortunately, there 
had been indications of suspicion 
of our actions by the Russians. 

An indication of postwar trouble 
occurred toward the end of the 
war. Allied headquarters in Italy 


received the first overture of sur: 
render from the Germans. A se- 
cret report was promptly sent to 
the Combined Chiefs-of-Staff in 
Washington and London and also 
to the Russians. 

Because no Russians happened 
to be present when the Germans 
secretly tried to surrender, Sta- 
lin suspected that the Western 
Allies were in the process of taking 
a surrender which might leave the 
Russians fighting alone. 

To Stalin’s message questioning 
our motives, President Roosevelt 
replied in bristling words to the 
effect, “What kind of Allies do you 
think we are?” 

I remember when I was in Ber- 
lin for the second signing of the 
unconditional surrender. I visit- 
ed with the American General who 
for two years had been head of our 
military mission at Moscow, J. R. 
Dean. I said to General Dean, 
“Stalin must be feeling mighty 
happy these days.” 

General Dean’s reply was sur- 
prising. He said he thought 
neither Stalin nor the Polith:iro 
were as happy as one might expect 
after a great victory. 

“Why?” I asked, in complete 
amazement. 

The general explained there 
must be from five to fifteen million 
Russians suffering penalties of ser- 
vitude ranging from banishment 
at hard labor in Siberia to the 
lightest form of punishment. Dean 
explained that these millions of 
persons have millions more of 


friends and relatives who quietly 
and furtively disapproved. This, 
the general indicated, created silent 
but persistent unrest and resent- 
ment. 

From this information I can- 
cluded that even after their great 
victories the crown of power did 
not rest too securely on the Gen- 
eralissimo or the Politburo. If 
Stalin wasn’t happy after the great 
victory, how could he be happy 
now? The public quarrel with 
Tito is a sign of disintegration. 

the real heart of Germany is 
her industrial productive capacity. 
That is the Ruhr, the Ruhr Val- 
ley. This was the great objective 
of the Western Allies and when 
the Ruhr was taken, Germany was 
done for. 

Berlin now has become the sym- 
bol of postwar differences between 
the Western allies and Russia. We 
found during the war that soft 
feeling was necessary to keep the 
Russians in the war. But in the 
postwar period cajolery did not 
work. The Russians interpreted 
our soft dealings as weakness. We 
have been forced to deal as firmly 
with the Russians as they have been 
tough with us. 

I for one—and I believe a great 
majority of America.1s as well— 
believe we must maintain our oc- 
cupation of Berlin or suffer a loss 
of prestige throughout the world, 
which would lead inevitably to an- 
other Berlin situation by some 
other name, perhaps Vienna, or 
wherever the Russian Government 


found an opportunity to provok 


a quarrel with us. 


If we were to abandon our right 


in Berlin, the constructive prog 
ress the United States has been in 
spiring in Europe by such worth 
while measures as the Europeat 
Recovery Program would be re 
tarded if not lost forever. 


So, Miss Mann, I must disagres 
with your statement that we hav 
no business in Berlin now. 

I also must disagree with you: 
statement that, “the Russians art 
not in the habit of breakin; 
written treaties.” (Applause. 
With respect to agreements a 
to Germany alone, there are a 
many as ten violations officiall 
reported by the State Department 
With respect to Austria, there ar 
seven cited; Hungary, eight. Ther 
ate many others. 

If you violated the traffic law 
of Stockton as often as the Rus 
sians have violated their treaties 
Miss Mann, I fear the judg 
would regard you as an habitua 
offender. I hope that Dr. Brogan 
whom I had the honor of meetin; 
also during the war, will agre 
with me. (Applause.) 


Moderator Boddy: 

Thank you, thank you, Captai: 
Harry C. Butcher. Now we tur 
to an outstanding—well, I wa 
about to say a British authority 
He is that, of course, but more in 
portant he is a competent his 
torian, and history, I think, is th 
best possible source upon whic 


we may draw for solid, well-bal- 


anced thinking on the subject, 


“What Shall We Do in the Berlin 
Situation?” Dr. Denis Brogan. 


(Applause.) 


Dr. Brogan: 

I find it quite easy to disagree 
both with Miss Mann and with 
Captain Butcher. Although much 


of what I say will, in fact, run 


along with the lines laid down by 
Miss Mann, I disagree with her 


fundamental view that the Berlin 


crisis is simply the result of Amer- 
ican and British policy in Western 


Germany. With Captain Butcher, 


I don’t disagree so much about the 
facts as that I doubt very much if 


the strain inside Russia is as great 


as it was three years ago or if the 
Politburo has as much to worty 


about as it had in 1945. 


In the present Berlin situation, 


we're either bluffing or we’re not 


bluffing. 


If we are bluffing, we 


4 should remember we are bluffing 


pe 


“with poor cards. 


The Russians 


-twnay be bluffing, too, but if they 


are they are bluffing with good 


cards. 


; 


If we think that the “cold war” 


“must become a shooting war, then 


the whole problem alters its char- 
acter. I don’t believe that it need 
become a shooting war, and I’m 


going to talk on the assumption 


that it needn’t. I’m also going to 
talk on the assumption that there 


are some things we are willing to 


fight for, and some things that we 


want that we think we ought to 


get but which we’re not willing to 
fight for. 

On the first, we should not com- 
promise. On the second, we shall 
have to negotiate and to negotiate 
means to bargain. It will not be 
fatal to go into negotiations con- 
vinced that right is entirely on our 
side. It will be fatal to go into 
it expecting to persuade the 
Russians that this is so. Negotia- 
tion means dealing and all dealing 
means concessions by both sides. 

First of all, however attractive 
the idea is of an over-all world 
settlement ranging from Korea to 
Greece and Palestine, I think it 
would be too big a mouthful to 
bite off and try to digest at once. 

We want a narrower and more 
precise agenda than world peace, 
but I think we want a wider 
agenda than just the Berlin ques- 
tion. ; 

The short term question is, 
should we get out of Berlin? Can 
the Russians force us to get out or 
not? 

I think we must and should ex- 
pect a wider discussion than just 
that. 

Secondly, there is no use settling 
the Berlin question even if all 
our demands are met and leaving 
unsettled the very similar ques- 
tion of Vienna. Here is one point, 
for example, on which I disagree 
with Miss Mann. 

There has been a great deal of 
friction in Vienna, too, as well as 
Berlin, but in Vienna there is a 
simple way out of all of the diffi- 


culties that doesn’t exist in Berlin. 
The three Western powers and 
Russia can get out of Vienna and 
out of Austria, but if we can’t 
make a settlement in Vienna and 
in Austria, we certainly can’t make 
a settlement in Berlin. 


Should we aim at a settlement 
in Germany? I think we should 
as long as we’re quite clear what 
kind of settlement we can expect. 
The Russians are still afraid, and 
rightly afraid, of a unified Ger- 
many under independent German 
rule. So are the French, Dutch, the 
Belgiums, and, indeed, the British. 

If that is so, we can’t expect the 
Russians to give up their control 
of the Russian zone of Germany. 
Berlin is now a frontier town. 

It is folly to expect the Rus- 
sians to take no more interest in 
Berlin than we are ptepared to 
allow them to take in, say, Frank- 
fort. 


If we go into a conference in 
Berlin, we must accept this geo- 
gtaphical fact. If we think it is 
worth-while holding onto Ber- 
lin for prestige reasons or because 
a retreat now would be a new 
kind of Munich, these are good 
reasons for staying in Berlin at 
even a high price. Perhaps they 
are good reasons for staying in 
even at the price of war. But before 
we decide to pay that price, we 
might consider whether we can 
get the same results rather more 
cheaply. 

What price should we be pre- 
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pared to pay? What will the Rus+ 
sians probably ask for? 

They may well begin by ae 
for a share in Western Germany 
like the share we are asking for; 
or have got, in Berlin. 

Should we concede that? I dont 
think we should. If Russia ha 
anything like the right political 
power in Western Germany, she 
could make the American policy 
in Germany sterile, and the temp; 
tation to do so would be over 
whelming. If that is the minimu 
Russian demand, then it should 
refused. 

Has Russia any legitimate conj 
cern with Western Germany? 
think she has. The Western Ger; 
many is the great powerhouse o 
Europe—the powerhouse whos 
power almost destroyed Russia 1 
1941 and 1942 and overran al 
Western Europe. 

Does that give her the right t 
share the control? I don’t think i 
does. | 

But if the Ruhr in some way 
can be put under European es | 
trol and held in trust for the goo 
of the whole of Europe, the Rus. 
sians might be given a share in 
this communal ownership but not 
in control. It could be given 
something like non-voting com. 
mon stock. 

There is the obvious objectior 
that if Russia gets anything out 
of her share of the Ruhr, it wil 
strengthen her. I think it would 
That is involved in successful ne 
gotiations. Does anyone think tha 


Russia will consent to a settlement 
which will weaken her or leave 
her absolutely as she is? 

Is there any other deal we can 
make with Russia in this field? I 
think there is. We can ask for as 
much restoration as is possible for 
East-West trade inside Germany 
and between Germany and her 


neighbors. You Americans can, 
perhaps, encourage trade with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia who 
excluded themselves from the 
Marshall Plan under Russian 
orders. 


Such exchanges, it should be 
noted, are necessary if the Marshall 
Plan is to succeed. The only argu- 
ment I can see against even con- 
templating such exchanges is that 
we are bound to have war with 
Russia anyway. If that is so, it is a 
good reason for not starting negoti- 
ations at all.. 

Lastly, the fate of the Berliners 
is a serious problem. We have, in 
effect, induced a great many of 
them to show active and far more 
to show passive opposition to Rus- 
sian rule. 

If, for any reason, we decide to 
leave Berlin, I hope there is one 
mistake more we will not make. 
We mustn’t pretend that this is a 
good bargain, or that we have 
made a great contribution to peace, 
democracy, etc. 

The worst thing at Munich was 
representing it as a triumph for 
reasonableness. I don’t think we 
will climb down, but if we do, 
we'd better climb down honestly 
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like the man who retorted to his 
friend, “I didn’t leave the saloon, 
I was bounced.” (Laughter and 


applause.) 


Moderator Boddy: 

Thank you, thank you, Dr. Bro- 
gan. Well, we seem to have devel- 
oped a rather large field of dis- 
agreement here. Will you all 
come up, please, to the microphone 
and let’s see if we can’t iron out 
some of the conflicting views. 

Miss Mann, you’ve had a long 
rest. Would you like to ask the 
first question? 


Miss Mann: Captain Butcher, 
you used to be in our path through- 
out the European campaign, and I 
find it very pleasant to have an 
opportunity to talk back to you. 
Now you just stated that the Rus- 
sians had violated between ten and 
twelve, I think, agreements, written 
treaties. Now the Russians, of 
course, maintain that we_have vio- 
lated 47. This I do not believe to 
be true. But is it not a fact, Cap- 
tain Butcher, that the Berlin crisis 
arose over our violation of the 
Potsdam agreement, which visu- 
alized Germany as an entity, where- 
as we started to set up an inde- 
pendent Western German State 
with its own government and its 
capitol at Frankfort? 

Captain Butcher: Well, Miss 
Mann, as to the number of viola- 
tions on either side, I think it’s a 
question of who makes the first 
statement because it’s quite possible 
that the Americans also have made 


some violations but certainly they 
have had difficulty working with 
the Russians in the control of Ger- 
many and aot much difficulty with 
the British or the French. 

It is a fact that the State De- 
partment has made officially public 
to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee a great list of viola- 
tions that the Russians have piled 
up after the Potsdam Agreement. 
I could name a great number of 
them, but I think it would take too 
much time. 


| 

| 

Mr. Boddy: Well, now let’! 
have a historian give us a “a 
here. He might be the arbiter is 
this discussion about who broke 
how many treaties and when. 


Dr. Brogan: Well, I shouldn’ 


like to undertake that job, but | 
should like to say that I don’ 
agree with Miss Mann that the 
Berlin crisis started suddenly thij 
year when the project of Wester 
Germany was put forward. It 
been simmering ever since the o 
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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


ERIKA MANN — In private life, Miss 
Mann, actress and author, is the wife of 
Wystan Hugh Auden, the British poet, 
and the daughter of Thomas Mann, 
famous author. Her career on the stage 
began in Germany when she was quite 
young. She has traveled extensively in 
Europe. She was author, actor, and di- 
tector of Peppermill which has been pro- 
duced more than 1,000 times in six differ- 
ent countries. 

Miss Mann’s books include Escape of 
Life, The Other Germany, The Lights Go 
Down, and The Gang of Ten. She has 
been a war correspondent and has had 
numerous articles in magazines. 


HARRY C. BUTCHER—Naval Aide to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Captain Butcher is author 
of the book, My Three Years With Eisen- 
bower. Captain Butcher was born in 
Springville, Iowa, and received his A.B. 
in Journalism at Iowa State College. For 
two years he was director of information 
and editor of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Record in Chicago. The following 
three years, he was managing editor of 
Fertilizer Review in Washington, D.C. 

In 1929, Captain Butcher opened the 
Washington office of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. He directed this office 
until 1932 when he joined WJSV (now 
WTOP) as manager. From 1934 until 
1942, he was vice president in charge of 
that station. 

Captain Butcher joined the Naval Re- 
serye in 1939 as a lieutenant commander. 
Assuming active duty in 1942 in the Com- 
munications Division of the Naval Depart- 
ment, he was soon assigned as aide to 
General Eisenhower, and was advanced 
to commander in 1943. 


DENIS WILLIAM BROGAN—Mr. Brogan, 
a native of Glasgow, Scotland, is a pro- | 
fessor of political science at Cambridge 
University and an authority on European 
affairs. Mr. Brogan has been a lecturer 
at the London School of Economics; a fel- 
low at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
and a fellow of Peterhouse. 

Mr. Brogan’s books include French 
Personalities and Problems, The Free 
State, The American Character, The Eng- 
lish People, Politics and Law in the 
United States, The Development of Mod- 
ern France, Abraham Lincoln, and The 
American Political System. 

_ Mr. Brogan is now a visiting lecturer 
e political science at Mills College, Cali- 
ornia. 


E. MANCHESTER BODDY—Mr. Manchester, 
editor and publisher, was born at Lake 
Tapps, Washington, in 1891. He studied 
at Washington-State College and the Uni- 
versity of Montana. From 1916 to 1918, 
he was director of sales for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in the New York City 
and New England territory. In 1920, he 
became manager of distribution for Cur- 
rent History and Mid-Week Pictorial and 
the following year published the Mexican 
Year Book. 

_Mr. Boddy then became publisher, prin- 
cipal owner, and editor of the Hunting- 
ton Park Signal and the Los Angeles 
Daily News. We was associate editor for 
L. D. Powell Co., book publishers. In 
1935, he acquired the Los Angeles Evening 
Post-Record, the Los Angeles Evening 
News and the Daily News, These later. 
merged under the name Daily News, of 
which Mr. Boddy is now publisher. 


cupation and it comes out in doz- 
~ens of ways. 

I should like also to point out 
that many of the troubles in Berlin 
have happened in Vienna where 
there is no question of dividing 
Austria. At least we are not divid- 
ing Austria, but we are willing to 
Jeave Austria and we are willing to 
evacuate Vienna. Yet we have a 

great many of exactly the same 
kind of difficulties as we have had 
in Berlin. 


Miss Mann: May we settle on 
this, Dr. Brogan: While our plan- 
ned establishment of a Western 
State in Western Germany may not 
be the only reason for the Berlin 
crisis, it certainly furnished the 

Russians with an exceedingly con- 
venient pretext. It certainly was 
a clear violation of the Potsdam 

Agreement. It wasn’t the only 

teason, but it is a very important 
reason. 

Dr. Brogan: Do you think, Miss 
Mann, that the Russian Zone in 
Germany has since 1945 been ad- 
ministered as part of a united Ger- 
many, even in theory. 

Miss Mann: I do not think so 
at all. I just do not think there 
has been any technical, clear viola- 

tions of the Potsdam Agreement 
by the Russians whereas there was 
one by us on account of the estab- 
lishment of the Western German 
State. 

Captain Butcher: Well, could 
I get my nickel’s worth in here, 
Mr. Boddy? 
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Mr. Boddy: You certainly can, 
Captain. 

Captain Butcher: I am not an 
historian, but I think it’s quite clear 
that the Soviet Government had 
already established an Eastern 
Germany, had already built a wall 
around that part of Germany. 

Miss Mann: Well, Captain 
Butcher, there have been walls all 
over the place, naturally, and our 
zones were not accessible to the 
Soviets much, and the Soviet Zone 
is very difficult to get at by us. 
However, there was not an inde- 
pendent German government in 
Eastern Germany and no capital in 
Eastern Gérmany and no violation 
of the Potsdam Agreement in East- 
ern Germany. 

Captain Butcher: Now you've 
provoked me to say something 
more about this. 

Mr. Boddy: Go ahead, Captain. 

Captain Butcher: I want to 
say that at the time when the war 
finished and we were still at Frank- 
fort in Germany, General Zhuk- 
off, the great Russian commander 
who headed the Red Army in tak- 
ing Berlin, came over to visit 
General Eisenhower at General 
Ike’s headquarters at Frankfort. 
He said, in Russian, which was in- 
terpreted, “General Ike, we've 
taken a lot of synthetic oil plants 
over in our territory and we’ve got 
them put back together but we 
can’t make them work. Do you 
have any idea what we could do 
about it?” 

“Well,” General Ike said, ‘Send 


some of your men over and see 
how we're working ours and may- 
be they'll learn how to do it.” 
Zhukoff nearly fell off the chair at 
such friendliness. 

Mr. Boddy: Now, Dr. Brogan, 
I wish that you would comment 
on this controversy between your 
two colleagues here for a final 
word. 

Dr. Brogan: Well, I think it’s 
rather a formal controversy be- 
cause I don’t take so seriously the 
creation of something called a 
German state, because I never could 
see, I never could believe, that the 
Russians, with the views they had 
on the future of Gerniany, could 
afford—as long as they had those 
views—to allow any united Ger- 
many that wasn’t under their con- 
trol. I think that is the basic rea- 
son for really insulating Eastern 


Germany effectively from the be-. 


ginning. There are other reasons, 
too. (Applause.) 

I think it’s a mistaken policy, 
but it’s not a fundamentally ab- 
surd policy, that any future Ger- 
man State would be a danger to 
Russia unless it was under Russian 
control. For the last year or two, 
it has been plain that it wouldn’t 
be under Russian control owing to 
the comparative failure of com- 
munist propaganda in Western 
Germany. 

Therefore, I think the Eastern 
German policy of dividing Ger- 
many, which I should say the Rus- 
sians began and not we, is, if you 
like, a necessary result of the gen- 
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eral Russian foreign policy of neve 
trusting anything other than co: 
plete control of any country on th 
border of Russia. (Applause.) 
Mr. Boddy: Thank you, D 
Brogan. Now, ladies and gentl¢ 
men, we're going to prepare fa} 
questions from the floor. I’m sunt 
that you, our listeners, will be inj 
terested in the following messag¢ 
Announcer: You are listening | 
“America’s Town Meeting of 
Air” originating in Stockton, Call 
fornia. We are discussing the que¢| 
tion, “What Shall We Do in t 
Berlin Situation?” We are abo 
to take questions from our aud 
ence. 
In the meantime, let me remin| 
you that for your convenience, w 
print each week a complete tex 
including the questions and a 
swets, in the Town Meeting Bul 
letin, which you may secure b 
writing to Town Hall, New Yor 
18, New York, enclosing 10c t 
cover the cost of printing an¢ 
mailing. Allow at least two wee 
for delivery. If you would likt 
to subscribe to the Bulletin fo 
six months, enclose $2.35, or fo! 
a year send $4.50. Or, if yor 
would like a trial subscriptio : 
enclose $1.00 for eleven issues. 
School officials who wish to u 
the Town Meeting Bulletin i 
their classrooms during the com 
ing school term should enter thei 
subscriptions now. 
With this program, Town Meet 
ing has completed the first 15,00 
miles of its current nation-wid 


it 


‘tour which began in March and 
continues until October. This is 
our final broadcast this season on 
the West Coast. Next week we 
will be in Lansing, Michigan; the 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Boddy: Well, ladies and 

‘gentlemen, we may be sure of one 
thing. There are going to be many 
‘more questions than there are an- 
‘swers, and I dare say the ques- 
tions in the minds of this audi- 
ence here in Stockton, California, 
are typical of the questions that 
harass American citizens every- 
where. Now, we're going to start 
with our questions. Number one 
over here. 
_ Man: My question is to Miss 
Mann. Miss Mann, at risk of war, 
should the American military 
forces resist Russian acts of force 
in order to save Germans who ac- 
cept democracy and resist com- 
munism? 

Miss Mann: Well, I do not think 
this question is going to arise. 
How can we savé Germans who 
accept democracy when we do not 
know of any crowd of Germans 
who are actually doing any such 
thing. I do not think there should 
be war over Berlin, because I don’t 
think Berlin is important to the 
Western Allies, and I don’t think 
there are enough German demo- 
crats in Berlin to be worthy to 
fight over, actually. 

Mr. Boddy: Thank you, Miss 
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following week in Marion, Ohio. 
We look forward to meeting many 
of our friends. Now for our ques- 
tion period, we return you to 
our guest moderator, Mr. Boddy. 


PLEASE! 


Mann. Now we will have a ques- 
tion from this lady in the center 
aisle. 

Lady: Captain Butcher: Is our 
present air force able to handle 
the Berlin situation for an indefi- 
nite period or shouid we get our 
seventy-group air force? 

Captain Butcher: Well, 1 think 
you should address that question 
to General Vandenberg, who's 
ever in England on his way to 
Germany now. I think that the 
seventy-group air force is a very 
great help to General Marshall who 
is trying to negotiate with the 
Russians. 

Mr. Boddy: Now we have a 
question up here in the balcony, 
please. Will you get the micro- 
phone over to that gentleman. 
That’s fine. 

Man: J ask this question of Mr. 
Brogan. Do you think we can 
hold Berlin without a shooting 
war under present circumstances? 
Is it not probable that some small 
border incident will start war? 

Dr. Brogan: J think a small 
border incident might start war 
any time, anywhere, so to speak, 
but I don’t know that Berlin is 
more than a symptom of that situ- 


ation. I don’t think that getting 
out of Berlin is in itself an answer 
to the danger of a border inci- 
dent starting a war. 

Miss Mann: I beg to disagree 
with Dr. Brogan on this point be- 
cause after all, while accidents will 
occur, I think it takes more than 
an accident to start a war that no 
cone wants, and since I’m convinced 
that neither the Russians nor the 
Americans want war, I don’t think 
an accident could possibly cause 
it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brogan: I don’t think I 
quite disagree with Miss Mann 
enough for the program’s pur- 
poses. I only wanted to say that 
I didn’t think Berlin was likely to 
cause this potential accident more 
than a hundred other places. 

Mr. Broddy: Let’s hope you're 
both right and there won’t be a 


war. Now we have a question 
right here. This lady in the fifth 
row. 


Lady: My question is to Erika 
Mann. If we should give up our 
zones in Berlin, won’t they eventu- 
ally try to make us leave Europe 
altogether? 

Miss Mann: I do not think so, 
because you see, Berlin happens 
to be located in the midst of the 
Soviet zone. We were there for 
the sole purpose of governing the 
whole of Germany in collaboration 
with the Russians, and since we 
have given up that idea, there is 
no reason for us to be in Berlin, 
whereas there is enough reason for 
us to be in the rest of Europe. 
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| 
So I don’t think that would resull 
actually. (Applause.) 

Mr. Boddy: 1 hope we unde#} 
stand that. Now we have oni 
right over here. This gentlemail 
in the second row. 

Man: I should like to address ; 
question to Captain Butcher. By 
what legal or treaty right doej 
Russia close the allied supply cox 
ridors to Berlin? | 

Captain Butcher: Well, ’m no] 
even a sea lawyer, but if you’re it| 
a big fight and you have an ally 
and you are making an agreemen] 
for some postwar arrangements t¢ 
divide up Berlin and take care o) 
it, if the lawyers either forgot o 
deliberately don’t want to raise th¢ 
point about having an easemenj 
en a corridor into Berlin, and th 
ally just overnight changes hi 
whole attitude, then I think it’s 
just a friend forgetting a friend 

Mr. Boddy: Now, that lady E 


in the balcony up there, way 
the top. 

Lady: My question is are | 
to Erika Mann. What is your esti 
mate, Miss Mann, of the effect of 
the present strong stand of the 
western ally upon the morale ot 
the German people? 

Miss Mann: Well, I think thi 
the German people—as a matter 
of fact, I happen to know that very 
many Germans are hoping for the 
conflict between the United States 
and Russia to increase. The Ger. 
mans today are just as war-mindec 
as they used to be. If there is 2 
wat, they think they might be or 


‘the winning side and they might 
come out on top in the end. So, 
therefore, they love our strong atti- 
tude, still hoping, of course, that 
it might lead to war. If it doesn’t 
lead to war, but should lead to 
some kind of an agreement be- 
tween Russia and America on Ger- 
many’s back, in a way, the Ger- 
‘mans would be exceedingly sad 
about it, because naturally any 
policy that America and Russia 
would agree upon with regard to 
Germany would work, and the 
Germans do not want any allied 
policy to work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Boddy: Now this gentleman 

on the aisle, do you have a ques- 
tion? 
_ Man: My question is addressed 
to Dr. Brogan, but I’d also like 
Miss Mann to comment on it if she 
would: Berlin is held to be the na- 
tional capital of Germany. Will 
not the nation which finally has 
the control of Berlin control Ger- 
man industry which holds the key 
to European recovery? 

Dr. Brogan: {1 don’t think so. 
As I said, Berlin is now a frontier 
city. I think that it was probably 
a mistake ever to go to Berlin 
at all. I think it’s too late to leave 
it, but that’s another question. 
But Berlin is now a frontier city. 
The great mass of German industry 
is far to the west. It is entirely 
in allied hands, and I don’t think 
the future of Germany lies in 
Berlin. 

Miss Mann: Dr. Brogan, I am 
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sorty to say I couldn’t disagree 
with you less. 

Mr. Boddy: This gentleman up 
in the balcony, to the left. Ques- 
tion? 

Man: Vd like to ask Captain 
Butcher a question. Captain, judg- 
ing by the way they repudiated 
their promises when we recognized 
the present Soviet regime, how can 
we have any confidence in their 
promises now? (Applause.) 

Captain Butcher: Well, I can’t 
answer that one. 

Mr. Boddy: I said there would 
be a lot more questions than an- 
swers. Now, this gentleman over 
here, do you have a microphone? 
The center, please. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Captain Butcher. Captain Butcher, 
do you feel in your estimation 
that we have any immediate fear 
of military conflict with Russia? 
If so, what should we do? 

Mr. Boddy: It takes more than 
a sigh to answer that one. 

Captain Butcher: I think that I 
agree with Dr. Brogan and Miss 
Mann that there certainly is op- 
portunity for war when you have 
such warring conflicts, even on 
the ideological front, which come 
into the conflict of Berlin. An 
incident might occur at any time. 
You have to recognize that is a 
danger. 

I do hope and I think it must be 
possible for us to work out, under 
General Marshall’s leadership in 
the State Department, a way of liv- 
ing with Russia in this world with- 


out having to fight her tooth and 
toenail. I hope that will be the 
case. That’s the only answer I can 
give you. 

Miss Mann: May I comment on 
that? 

Mr. Boddy: Yes, Miss Mann. 

Miss Mann: Well, I should 
think, if I would just comment on 
that, that no matter under whose 
leadership is the State Department, 
and not necessarily under General 
Marshall’s leadership, it might be 
possible to convince the Russians 
of one thing of which by now 
they are not convinced and that is 
that we are not planning to make 
war next year, that is to say in 
the summer of 49. 


As long as they are convinced 
that we are determined to make 
war in the summer of *49, they 
might just as well now, them- 
selves, make wat when the situa- 
tion is for them still comparatively 
good. That is, I think, the main 
point that our foreign policy 
should consider—to convince them 
that we are not determined to 
make war. 

Mr. Boddy: Thank you, Miss 
Mann. I congratulate you all on 
the scope of your questions. Now, 
this gentleman in the balcony. 
Oh, pardon me, Dr. Brogan. 

Dr. Brogan: I agree with Miss 
Mann that it’s very important to 
convince the Russians that we don’t 
intend to make war on them. It’s 
also important to convince the Rus- 
sians that we don’t intend to escape 


making peace at any and ail af 
time at all cost. 

Mr. Boddy: Is that all right wif 
you, Miss Mann? | 

Miss Mann: J agree. 

Mr. Boddy: Hurrah! We hit 
one field of agreement establishet 
Now the question from that get 
tleman in the balcony at the rig | 

Man: Would Mr. Brogan a 
Miss Mann kindly continue the¥ 
discussion of exactly what caus¢| 
and events did lead to our decisio} 
to set up a Western German State} 

Mr. Boddy: Ym afraid that 4 
quires more speeches rather thay 
questions that can be answere¢ 
Haven’t we a question than can Hf 
answered? We only have a sho 
time. Here’s a gentleman ove 
here. 


Man: Miss Mann, if you fava 
that we get out of Berlin, why nd 
insist first that Russia get out d 
Vienna and go to where they b¢ 
long? (Laughter.) 

Miss Mann: There has been 
slight misunderstanding. Iam na 
favoring our getting out of Berlij 
now, when we have actually mad 
it impossible for ourselves to ge 
out without losing face. I do na 
favor that. But I do favor tha 
everyone should get out of Viennd 
to where they belong, all of the 

Mr. Boddy: Well, that settle 
that. Now, this gentleman, her 
in the center aisle, to the right. 

Man: My question is to Dr. Bro 
gan. Since there is a corridor t 
Berlin, why cannot the three pow 


ers keep it open for transportation 
for food and supplies? 

Mr. Brogan: Well, there isn’t a 
corridor. That’s to say there is no 
guaranteed route into Berlin. If 
there was a customary route by 
road and a customary route by rail, 
but it’s all, for maybe about 100 
‘miles, in Russian territory. There 
is no corridor into Berlin. There 
: was simply a right of way which 
‘the Russians have now literally 
‘torn up in the sense that they have 
‘torn up the railroad tracks. 

Mr. Boddy: This gentleman 
who’s standing over on the left 
hand aisle. 

Man: Mr. Butcher, do you be- 
lieve that war is necessary to main- 
tain Stalin in power? 

Captain Butcher: No, I don’t. 
I think with the organization of 
secret police, he can stay in power 
as long as the secret police are ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Boddy: Vd like to have Dr. 
Brogan answer that one also. Have 
you got the question, Doctor, 
whether or not there is a crackup 
apparent in Russia and they need a 
war to prevent it? 

Dr. Brogan: I should say, “No.” 
I should say that the Russian situ- 
ation internally is easier than it 
was two or three years ago, mainly 
because some of the worst war 
damage has been undone. I also 
agree with Captain Butcher that 
in a regime like that war is a risk 
for the regime greater than any 
peace risk could be. 
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Mr. Boddy: Well, that’s encour- 
aging. Now this gentleman. 

Man: Miss Mann. Would you 
venture a guess at what is behind 
Russia’s strict use of the Iron Cur- 
tain? What are they afraid of, in 
your opinion? 

Miss Mann: In my opinion, Rus- 
sia is afraid of the rest of the world 
hating them and not meaning them 
well. If one comes to think of it, 
you know, for many, many years, 
with one exception of a few years 
when we needed Russia as much as 
she needed us, every indication was 
given that nobody wanted her and 
nobody meant her well. After 
that short pause was over, imme- 
diately this whole thing started all 
over again. So psychologically, I 
think it is easily understood. I 
think they are hysterical, they are 
ill-mannered. They are a _ very 
backward nation. They have hor- 
rid ideas and methods in many 
ways. But that they are frightened 
and nervous and frantic, I can un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Boddy: Thank you. 
gentleman in the center aisle. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Dr. Brogan. Could not the Ger- 
man people themselves force an 
inevitable war crisis even if we were 
to pull out? 

Dr. Brogan: Well, pulling out of 
Germany is a totally different prob- 
lem. Pulling out of Berlin—I 
don’t think the German people's 
action would be decisive one way 
or another except as far as it af- 
fected us or the Russians. The 


This 


question of pulling out of Ger- 
many altogether is a totally differ- 
ent subject on which, for once, I’ve 
no doubts—that’s not. 

Mr. Boddy: Well, that certainly 
is definite. Now this gentleman 
way up in the balcony. “Way over 
to the far right. 

Man: Captain Butcher, I take it 
for granted that your point of view 
is a typical military point of view. 
I would like to ask you what is the 
ultimate logical outcome of two 
major powers who have conflicting 
economical philosophies and advo- 
cate their own as the savior of the 
world? 

Captain Butcher: Well, if you 
mean that war is bad. I agree 
with you. No one hates war more 
than someone who has been in it. 
Where were you cafrying a gun? 

Man: A second question—very 
short. What then is a militarist 
basis for a faith in peace? I would 
actually like to know that. 

Captain Butcher: Well, 1 didn’t 
understand the question. Can you 
read it again? 

Man: What is a militarist’s actual 
basis for peace? 

Captain Butcher: Well, now, 
bear in mind I was in the Navy 
serving in the Army for three 
years’ time. Actually, I’m a broad- 
caster. I live in Santa Barbara, 
and it would take too long to an- 
swer the question in detail, but if 
you come down, I'll put you on 
my radio station, and you can talk 
about it. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Boddy: There we are. Now 


this gentleman over here in 
far center of the balcony. 


Denis Brogan. How real is th} 
Iron Curtain and of what does 1 | 
consist ? 

Dr. Brogan: Well, the Iron Cuy 
tain is in effect a phrase, but it |} 
a phrase denoting the degree ti 
which in an area, which now 
stretches and includes Berlin, any} 
includes now Czechoslovakia, ani} 


only, or at all in fact, in basic mat} 
ters by the governments of forme 
states. 
Miss Mann: 1 beg to disagre# 
here. I spent most of last sum 
mer in Czechoslovakia and Polan 
and, while at that time Czechoslo} 
vakia was not yet under communi ! 
domination, Poland was. ; 
Poland today is as Catholic a cou 
try as it has ever been. 
left completely alone by the Rus: 
sians as far as their internal affai 
are concerned because in its ov 
foreign policy, no Soviet-domin} 
ated country can do anything bu 
what the Russians permit. But as 
for their internal policy, this is 
just not so. Particularly not in z 
deeply Catholic state such as Po 
land. | 


Mr. Boddy: Thank you. Now 
we have time for just one more 
question if you talk real fast. 

Lady: My question is directed 
to Miss Mann. I would like to ask 


‘since it’s our duty to protect our 
‘own, are there any Americans in 
Berlin whose health or life might 

e jeopardized by the Russian 
blockade? 

Miss Mann: Well, there are 
9,000 Americans in Berlin—Amer- 
ican personnel—and, at present, of 
course, they’re not endangered be- 
cause they are the first you know 
who get the food that has been 
flown there at a cost of $140,000 
a day—this is just the cost of 
transportation. So I don’t think 
they are endangered. They will be 
endangered as soon as we make 
wat with Berlin or the Russians 
make war with Berlin, for then 
all the American personnel in 
Europe will be not only ‘endan- 
gered but ——. 

Mr. Boddy: Yes, indeed. Now 
*m sorry, the time is up. We can 
have no more questions but this is 
not all. We’re going to hear from 
the speakers in a few moments, 
and while they are preparing their 
summaries of all the points they 
have brought out tonight, here is 
a special message of interest to 
you. 

Announcer: Every now and then 
someone writes to us along these 
lines: ““ITown Meeting is too con- 
troversial. Why do you emphasize 
people’s differences instead of their 
agreements?” 

We could give you lots of an- 
swers. The first is you wouldn’t 
isten. You wouldn’t listen because 
the program would be dull, and 
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because you would know they were 
not honest. 

You know as well as we do 
that we're living in the midst of a 
great world revolution. Conflicting 
ideas and ideologies are engaged 
in a world-wide struggle for su- 
premacy. If we want to deal with 
present-day conflicts, honestly and 
constructively, what better way is 
there than the Town Meeting 
way? ; 

The Town Meeting is the arch 
enemy of the mass meeting. The 
mass meeting tends to intensify 
conflict by setting class against 
class, group against group.. On 
the other hand, the Town Meet- 
ing tends to resolve controversy 
by exposing both sides to hon- 
est discussion and a public sense 
of fair play. That is the pur- 
pose of this program and your 
suggestions for future topics are 
always welcome. Let us know 
what questions you would like to 
hear on Town Meeting. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Man- 
chester Boddy. 

Mr. Boddy: Now, we will have 
the summaries of tonight’s discus- 
sion. We will hear first from Dr. 
Brogan. (Applause.) 

Dr. Brogan: One thing in this 
discussion which the three partici- 
pants appear to be agreed upon is 
that we shouldn’t leave Berlin al- 
though there are different accounts 
as to why we ever got there and 
whether it was wise. 

I think we ought just to face 


the fact that we are in a bad jam 
in Berlin which may be also the 
beginning of something other than 
cessation of hostilities, possibly 
something that is called “peace.” 

Mr. Boddy: Now Captain Harry 
Butcher. 

Capt. Butcher: I repeat, that we 
should not retreat from Berlin. 
We earned the right to be there. 
To leave Berlin would be to lose 
a battle critical in the cold war, 
and perhaps the cold war itself. 
In this situation, it is axiomatic 
that our nation must be militarily 
strong and Congress, in its last 
session, has gone a long way to 
make us strong. I place my trust 
in General Marshall; he deserves 
our respect and active support. 
We all earnestly hope that General 
Marshall will lead us to peace as 
he led us to victory in the war. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Boddy: And now, a final 
word from Miss Mann. 

Miss Mann: What should we 
do in the Berlin situation? We 
can do one of three things: Either 
get out of Berlin at the risk of 
losing a great deal of precious 
prestige, or make war over Berlin, 
plunging the whole world into un- 
told misery, or stay in Berlin at 
a reasonable price to be agreed 
upon at Moscow. I hope with all 
my heart that this third possibility 
will be chosen. (Applause.) 


Announcer: Thank you, Mi 
Mann, Captain Harry Butcher a1 
Dr. Brogan for your clear ath 
provocative answers to tonigh® 
questions. Thanks again to of 
host, the John Breuner Company 
Town Meeting’s regular sponss 
on radio station KWG. Thang 
to Stockton Chamber of Cos 
merce, and Adult Division of thf 
Stockton College. 


Next week your Town Meetit 
will originate in Michigan Sta 
College Auditorium in Lansin 
Michigan. There, we will dis 
one of the most controversi 
issues in the sports world: ‘“Shouj 
College Football Be Subsidized} 
Fritz Crisler, former footbai 
coach at the University of Mich 
gan and Clarence (Pop) Housto| 
who is chairman of the Complians 
Committee of the National Coll 


a) 


the negative side, with George | 
Halas, owner and coach of tH 
Chicago Bears, and Harry Wil 
mer, sports director of the Ame; 
ican Broadcasting Company, wi 
take the affirmative. 

Your guest moderator will k 
Dr. Orville A. Hitchcock, assoc 
ate professor of speech, State Un 
versity of Iowa. So, plan to : 
with us next Tuesday and evet 
Tuesday, at the sound of th 
Crier’s Bell. (Applause.) 
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